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NOTES AND COMMENT 



One of the growing needs of the historical sciences is a volume of history 
readings on each given topic or period. An effort is being made nowadays 
to release the pupil from the bondage of the text-book, and to encourage him 
in the preparation of papers on assigned subjects. In order to facilitate his 
work, selections from approved authors are gathered into one book and offered 
to him as a collection of source-material from which he can develop his topic 
without the burden of searching through a number of volumes allied to the 
text-book. One of the best collections for this semi-graduate work is the 
Quellensammlung zur deutschen Geschichte, published by Teubner of Leip- 
zig. An excellent source-book, for example, is Die Quellen zur Geschichte 
der Enstehung des Kirchenstaates, by Johannes Haller (Leipzig, 1907). 
Within the past year two such volumes have appeared for American history : 
Muzzey, Readings in American History (New York, Ginn & Co., 1915), and 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Headings in the History of the American Nation. 
(New York, Appleton & Co., 1914). 



There is a surprise in store for the student of American Catholic history, 
who buys these two volumes with the hope of finding help therein for his own 
work. Prom 1492 down to 1607, the history of the United States is para- 
mountly Catholic. From 1607 down to our emancipation from Irish and 
French ecclesiastical control through the First Provincial Council of Balti- 
more in 1829, there are here and there salient features of American history 
which are distinctly Catholic. Prom 1829 to the end of the Civil War, 
there are incidents so intimately bound up with the religious life of the 
nation, in which the Catholic Church figured as the victim of what were then 
the leading Protestant American ideals, that to pass them over in silence 
bespeaks a point of view as well as a purpose. From the Civil War down 
to our own day no one will deny that it has been largely through the moral 
influence of a great body like the Catholic Church in the United States that 
certain tendencies in American life which boded ill for its future were soft- 
ened and in some cases entirely eliminated. 



In a word, whether we view American life from the standpoint of the 
historian or of the patriot, the Catholic Church cannot be overlooked. We 
want no more than is our due. We recognize that many things handed 
down as historic fact about the Church in America in Catholic circles are 
based on romance and misconception. But one thing remains true, and it 
is that the Catholic Church cannot be ignored. Dr. Muzzey's volume, service- 
able as it undoubtedly is to teachers and students of American history, de- 
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liberately throws the mantle of England around the whole of the Coloniza- 
tion Period. The whole arrangement of this part is unscientific. The stu- 
dent coming to the subject for the first time is given the impression that 
Columbus, Magellan and De Soto were workers in the establishment of the 
English Colonies; while in the chapter on the English Colonies he will search 
in vain for Baltimore's experiment in Maryland. Professor McLaughlin 
does not pretend to give a thoroughly balanced presentation of materials on 
American history; and if the unbalanced part means silence on the Catholic 
history of our country, it has been presented most thoroughly. The book 
has no index. 



The attention of our readers is called to these two volumes, not so much 
with the intention of criticizing the books themselves or their compilers, but 
to ask ourselves the question : — Are we ignored by others because we ignore 
our own past? In the last analysis that is what it amounts to; and the 
astonishing thing is that no Catholic teacher has done for the history of 
the Church in the United States what others have done for the civil history 
of the nation. 



Compilation of this kind is not the work of a genius. It requires only 
a patient search among the already vast amount of Catholic historical mate- 
rial published thus far for selections which will prove interesting and in- 
structive reading, and at the same time give information about the Church 
itself. Four such volumes, Readings in American Church History, could 
easily be compiled, say as follows: 

Vol. I: Pre-Columbian America (to 1492). 

Vol. II: The Period of Colonization (1492-1690). 

Vol. Ill: The Colonial Penal Law Period (1690-1789). 

Vol. IV: The Catholic Church under the Established Hierarchy 

(1789-1916). 

Until this work be done, we cannot with justness complain if such vol- 
umes as those mentioned, excellent as they are in every other way, seem to 
be part of the conspiracy of silence non-Caiholic authors have consciously 
or unconsciously joined in their attitude towards the Church in America. 



We have the Very Rev. Dr. Middleton's gracious permission to publish 
the following letter: 

Villanova Monastery, 

Villanova, Pa., Oct. 29, 1915. 
My dear Doctor . 

You will not take it amiss (I believe) if I enclose a list of Errata in the 
October No. of the Review, that far outstrips its predecessors (in my opinion), 
in wealth of data, variety of section-classes and matter, and general evidence of 
" knowing how " to do it. 
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The errors 1 point out are liable to be copied and perpetuated by the majority 
alas! of "historical scholars," who too often (as one may learn) dislike the 
trouble of "verifying authorities." 

P. 278. As to the Lloyds (not " Floyd") I knew as a little lad Mrs. Thomas 
Lloyd and her three daughters all admirable Catholic women, now dead many 
years. They formerly lived here at Villanova (in their day known as " Belair,") 
the county-seat of John Rudolph, who died here in his mansion. 

P. 259. As to M. Carey. His signature invariably, I believe, was "M. Carey," 
and Matfhew Carey, with one t, never two, in the Mdthew. 

P. 291. So too Father Mathew, never "Matthew," as his signature — auto- 
graph facsimile — shows. 

P. 263. Pepper's Christian name was Qteorge, not " William." 

While (p. 258) the total of Catholic periodicals from 1809 to 1902 is very 
much understated. The figures given are correct, but have been reversed; instead 
of "457," the number was 51ft (cf. place indicated, i. e., Records, 1908, p. 41). 

Sincerely in Dno., 

Fr. Thomas C. Middleton, 0. S. A. 

The Reverend Doctor , 

Cathouo Histobicax Review, 
Washington, D. C 



Research workers in the Vatican and Propaganda Archives are usually 
struck by the numerous copies of a celebrated seventeenth century manu- 
script entitled Relatione di Monsignore Urbano Cerri all' Santitd di N. S. 
P.P. Innocenzo XI. della Stato di Propaganda Fide (ff. 52), and written by 
Urban Cerri, who was Secretary of the Congregation of Propaganda in 
1679. The work had a certain fame at the time, and an English translation, 
with a long introduction, was published in London (1715) by Bishop Hoadly, 
under the name of Sir Richard Steele, — An Account of the State of the 
Roman-Catholick Religion Throughout the World. Written for the Use 
of Pope Innocent XI, by Monsieur Cerri, Secretary of the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide. Now first translated from an authentick Italian Ms. never 
published. To which is added, A Discourse concerning the State of Religion 
in England. Written in French, in the time of King Charles I, and now 
first translated. With a Large Dedication to the Present Pope (Clement 
XI), giving him a very particular Account of the State of Religion amongst 
Protestants; and of several other Matters of Importance relating to Great 
Britain. By Sir Richard Steele, 2d Edition. London, 1716. This rare 
little book has a valuable chapter devoted to America, and as such this 
chapter forms a fairly good idea of what was known in educated Italian 
circles of the day about our country. We print here the part dealing with 
territories within the present United States. 

Virginia 

Virginia, under which I comprehend New-England, is a Country 
full of Woods and Lakes, and has a vast and Uncultivated Plain. 
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It abounds with Cattle, Fowl, and Fish. Sometime after it was 
discovered, the King of England sent thither a Catholick Earl, and 
another Nobleman, who was an Heretick. Those Two Lords were 
attended by Protestants and Catholieks, and Two Priests; so that the 
Catholicks and Hereticks performed for a long time the Exercise of 
their Religion under the same Roof: Afterwards the Earl being 
returned into England, and giving an Account of the Nature of that 
Country, many Wealthy Puritans were desirous to remove thither, 
as they did in great Numbers, in the Year 1630. To prevent the 
Progress of their Doctrines, the General of the Capuchins was 
ordered to send into that Country a Mission of his own Order; and 
several French and English Religious went thither accordingly. The 
Mission was renewed in 1650, at the Solicitation of the Queen Dow- 
ager of England; but it has since been forsaken. There are in Vir- 
ginia above Fifty Thousand Inhabitants, most of them Infidels, many 
Heretical, and few Catholic Christians. 

New-Found-Land 

New-Found-Land is a large Island, belonging to the English: 
lying, almost in the Middle, between England and Virginia. The 
Inhabitants are much more sociable than the other Americans; and 
if the Catholick Religion was settled there, it might easily be carried 
into New England. Father Simon Stock, a Barefooted Carmelite, 
obtained from the Congregation, that a Mission of his own Order 
should be sent thither; and, notwithstanding the Difficulties raised 
by the General, the Thing was resolved upon. The Missionaries set 
out, accompanied by two English Noblemen, who offered to carry 
them at their own Charges. The Jesuits went also into this Island. 
The Congregation has had no further Account of it. 

Mary-Land 

Mary-Land does also belong to the Crown of England. It was 
discovered by the English, and called by them Maryland, in Honour 
of their Queen Mary. Charles I. in the Year 1632, made a Grant of 
it to my Lord Baltimore, a Catholick, for himself and his Posterity, 
to reward his Services to King James. Besides, he gave him the 
adjacent Islands, to the Distance of Ten Leagues Eastward. By 
Virtue of this Grant, the first English Colony set out the next Year, 
1633, under the Conduct of the said Lord's Brother; and Two 
Jesuits went with him, and performed the Mission there. A Mis- 
sion might easily be settled in that Country, the said Lord having 
frequently desired it of the Congregation. 

California 

California is a great Island in the South Sea. The King of 
Spain, in the Year 1611, sent thither Three Ships with Expert Men, 
and Three Carmelites, who baptized many Inhabitants. At present, 
'tis not known what Missionaries are there: We only know, that in 
the Year 1636, the Nuncio of Spain was ordered to persuade his 
Catholic Majesty, to send into California a more numerous Mission 
of Carmelites, and Augustins, or other Religious. 
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New Mexico 



In the Year 1596, Twelve Minor Friars entered into New Mexico, 
with many Soldiers, under the Conduct of Captain John d'Ognati. 
About Thirty Convents have been founded in that Country. In 1631, 
at the Solicitation of the Dominicans of the Province of Mexico, the 
Provincial was empowered to send thither Thirty Religious, for the 
Conversion of the Heathens, in order to assist the Franciscans, who, 
according to the Relations of the same Year, had converted Five 
Hundred Thousand Heathens, whereof Eighty Six Thousand had 
been Baptized, and the others were Catechized. Three of those 
Religious were put to Death for the Catholick Faith, in the Year 
1634, in that Part of the Country which had not been subdued by the 
Spaniards. 



A former note on the necessity of an American Martyrology has aroused 
considerable interest, and from several parts of the United States our atten- 
tion has been called to neglected missionaries who have died for the faith in 
America. We are asked also to state what has been published on this im- 
portant matter. In that treasure-house, the American Catholic Historical 
Researches, — Martin I. J. Griffin's legacy to those who love American Cath- 
olic history, — the reader will find (vol. 23 (1906), p. 322), a Martyrologium 
Americanum or a List of Priests and Religious put to Death for the Faith 
Within the limits of the United States, which contains the names of 52 
martyrs who died between 1541-1832. A revised and augmented copy of 
this list is published in vol. 24 (1907), p. 75, with corrections by Rev. M. 
A. Shine, of Lincoln, Neb. A further list by Rev. J. J. Holzkneeht, 0. F. 
M., of Green Bay, Wis., is on page 260 of this same volume. 



The Souvenir and History of the Parish of St. John the Baptist, New 
York City, 1890-1915, is a further example of an admirable love of history 
which the Capuchins all over the United States are displaying. Volumes 
such as these are the material for a century hence; and it is fitting that at- 
tention should be called not only to their inherent value in promoting a 
strong parochial spirit, but also to the welcome all such works receive from 
the members of the American Church History Seminar of the Catholic 
University of America. The Library of the Seminar has been divided into 
sections, as follows: 

I. General Histories of the Church, in which the Church of the United 

States receives adequate treatment. 
II. Particular Histories of the Church in the United States. 

1. Missionary Activity in general up to 1789. 

a) Spanish Missionary Activity. 

b) French Missionary Activity. 

c) English Missionary Activity. 
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2. From the Establishment of the Hierarchy up to the Present 
Time (1789-1916). 

a) Provincial History. 

b) Diocesan History. 

c) Parochial History. 

d ) Corporate History ( religious orders, church societies, 

institutions, etc.). 

III. Special Historical Works: 

1. Dogmatic Questions in the American Church. 

2. History of Apologetical Literature in the United States. 

3. History of Worship and Discipline. 

4. Hagiographical and Ascetical History. 

5. Scientific and Literary History. 

6. History of Catholic Education in the United States. 

7. History of Catholic Social Action (Charities, Catholic Federa- 

tion, etc., etc.). 

8. Church and State in the United States. 

The Parochial History Section should contain everything of this nature 
published from Maine to California, and we appeal to those who realize the 
benefit of such a collection to send us copies of all these publications. 



The year 1916 will witness the Golden Jubilee of many parishes through- 
out the United States. When the Civil War was over, and when the coun- 
try began to recover from the awful turmoil of those five years of destruc- 
tion of men and property, a new spirit — the spirit of a Second Spring — took 
possession of the Church, and new parishes were founded throughout the 
land in great numbers in 1866-67. It might assist those who are anxious 
to write histories of their parishes to read that excellent little volume, How 
to Write the History of a Parish. An Outline Guide to Topographical 
Records, Manuscripts and Books, by Eev. John C. Cox, LL. D. (London, 
1895). Dr. Cox calls attention to the work done by the local city, county 
and state historical societies as the starting point for the collection of mate- 
rial on such a subject. He emphasizes the value of maps — early maps with 
the parish boundaries, the necessity of an explanatory glossary of the local 
nomenclature, and the assistance the reader will be given by a photographic 
group of all the monumental sources connected with the parish, the clergy 
of the same, and its Church. Since much of the material resides in the 
Parochial Eecords, these ought to be listed in a bibliographical scale, and 
referred to by volume and page. Descriptions should also be given of the 
style of architecture used in the Church. Old tombstones should be copied 
or photographed. The history of the Church bells should be given, and 
the Church's sacred vessels and furniture described. The speeches, ad- 
dresses and sermons of the various occasions should be printed in full in 
an Appendix; and above all else the volume ought to be furnished with a 
complete Index. We would add to these directions one equally important — 
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the choice of a good publisher. There should be also on the part of the 
pastor sufficient aBSthetic intelligence not to publish, as is so often the case, 
a history of his parish, which is little more than a book of advertisements 
of the local warehouses, hidden between which is the story of the progress 
of the Gospel of Christ. 



The authentic Register, containing details of the Franciscan Missions in 
Maryland in the seventeenth century, formerly in the possession of the 
Bishop of Clifton, England, is now at Forest Gate Priory, London. An 
effort is being made to induce the Fathers there to allow them to be photo- 
graphed for the Review. 



Father Thomas Hughes' fourth volume of the History of tJie Society of 
Jesus in North America is in the press (Longmans, Green & Co.), and will 
appear soon. We venture to assert that it will prove worthy of companion- 
ship with the volumes of Fouqueray, Duhr, Kroess, Tacchi-Venturi, Astrain, 
etc., which are part of the collection of the complete History of the Jesuits 
of the world. 



Dr. Herbermann, President of the United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety (New York) has finished his admirably sympathetic study of the Sul- 
picians in the United States in the last volume of the Historical Records and 
Studies (Vol. VIII, June, 1915). It is regrettable that one of his chief 
sources of information, the Memorial Volume of the Centenary of St. Mary's 
Seminary of St. Sulpice (Baltimore, 1891), has been allowed to go all these 
years without a corrected list of students. 



Another excellent article from the same volume which we should welcome 
in brochure form is that on Mission Work Among Colored Catholics, by 
Thomas F. Meehan, A. M. Warrington Dawson, Esq., in his volume Le Negre 
aux Etats-Unis, (Paris, 1908), although praising the work of the Catholic 
Church for the colored population of the South, strongly believes that 
neither the doetrines of the Church nor her methods of conversion have 
given the results anticipated. Mr. Meehan's article is an evidence that a 
telling reply could be made to this thesis. 



The article on Evils of Trusteeism is a disappointing one. It is true 
that it gives a valuable synthesis of what was already known on this stormy 
subject, but it does not go to the root of the trouble. That the Catholics 
along the Atlantic seaboard were influenced by the vestry system of the non- 
Catholic churches is open to question. This would postulate a condition of 
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affairs which is not verifiable in other respects. But where the reader may 
be entirely thrown off his guard is in the statement that the great majority 
of American Catholics who had come from Europe had lived under the 
fabrique de Veglise system, whereby laymen administered the Church prop- 
erty. The system fabrique de Veglise and the systems of trustees are not 
precisely the same. Moreover, in over half the cases where the "thorny 
crown" of Trusteeism was pressed upon the Bishop's brow it was not the 
children of countries where the fabrique existed, but the children mostly of 
another land, where, if anyone ruled, it was certainly the clergy. In the 
schisms among the German churches mentioned by Father Tracy it would 
be difficult to blame the origin of all the difficulties on the lay Trustees. In 
the schisms among the Irish churches it would be hazardous in the light of 
our sources to blame the lay Trustees for the evils which followed. From an 
entirely justifiable standpoint it could be held that the discontented lay 
element had leaders other than lay, who encouraged them for personal rea- 
sons. A glance at Archbishop Mareehal's letter to Propaganda (October 16, 
1818), which is published in this number, written in the midst of these 
unpleasant dissensions, casts a new aspect upon the whole situation. The 
whole question must be treated from a different angle than that of presump- 
tuous, arrogant and disobedient lay-folks in the congregations where the 
trouble arose. The resultant account might be a more unpleasant one than 
the traditional view, but it would be nearer the historic truth. 



In the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (vol. 25 (1915), 
pp. 128-293), Clarence S. Brigham continues his exhaustive Bibliography of 
American Newspapers (1690-1820). This list has the advantage over all 
previous lists, inasmuch as it not only presents an historical sketch of every 
newspaper printed in the United States frm 1690 to 1820, but also locates 
all files found in various libraries in the country. The absence of an index 
lessens the value of this publication. 



A very neat little publication which ought to instil a love of parochial his- 
tory among the members of his parish is the Silver Jubilee Booh (1890-1915) 
of the Rev. John A. Nugent, O. S. A., of Bryn Mawr, Pa. Father Nugent 
belongs to the community at Villanova, which has been the residence of 
more than thirty years of that skilled historical writer, Dr. Middleton, 
O.S.A. 



The Fathers of the Missionary Society of the Most Precious Blood cele- 
brated in August last the Centenary of their Foundation (1815-1915). The 
Souvenir published on this occasion is excellently composed and written 
evidently from the historian's view-point as well as for edification. They 
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have avoided a blunder common to such publications, in issuing two distinct 
brochures — one in English, the other in German (Zur Hundertjiihrigen Ge- 
dachtnisfeier der Grundung der Genossenschaft der Missionspriester vom 
Kostbaren Blute), instead of giving them on alternating pages. Some heroic 
characters pass before the reader's eyes — Father Brunner (1795-1859), that 
valiant laborer in the Vineyard of the Ohio Valley (cf. Leben und Wirken 
des Hoch. Franz S. Brunner. Carthagena, Ohio, 1882) ; Father Homburger 
(1817-1875), the hero of the cholera epidemic in Ohio; Bishop Dwenger, of 
Fort Wayne (1837-1895), who headed the first American pilgrimage to Rome 
(May 11, 1874), and many others. 



Dr. Paul Delannoy, the last Librarian of the University of Louvain, has 
published his Conferences given before the College de France in February, 
1915 — L'Universite de Louvain, ouvrage illustre de 16 gravures (Paris, 
Picard, 1915). These lectures cover the history of the University from its 
foundation in 1426, down to the Separation of Belgium from Holland in 
1830. The volume has a pathetic interest for those who are aware that 
the entire renovation of the Library, which Dr. Delannoy had carried out in 
1912-13 at the cost of several thousand dollars, was done at his own personal 
expense. 



What a change there has been in Massachusetts since that day in 1832 
when the villagers of Pittsfield were thrown into excitement by the news 
that "two wild Irishmen" were sitting in the park beneath the historic 
branches of the Old Elm! The story of the years of progress which fol- 
lowed is well told in Catholic Pittsfield and Berkshire, by Katherine F. Mul- 
laney (Pittsfield, 1897), in a little volume sent to the special Library of 
the American Church History Seminar of the Catholic University. Another 
welcome addition to the Library is the History of the Diocese of Syracuse 
(1886-1909), sent to us by the Rev. Joseph S. Tiernan, of Camden, N. Y. 



A V M fraelse af illy . . . . ahr 1362— Ave, Virgo Maria, save us 
from evil .... Tear 1362. These are the words on the celebrated 
Kensington Rune Stone found on Ohman's farm, near Kensington Station, 
Minnesota, on November 8, 1898. The preliminary report by the Museum 
Committee of the Minnesota Historical Society (Collections of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, vol. XV (1915), pp. 221-286), renders a favorable 
opinion of its authenticity. If subsequent examination by expert runologists 
prove beyond doubt the historicity of the Stone, it would be the earliest 
epigraphical source for the Catholic history of the United States (Cf. The 
Kensington Rune Stone, article in Acta et Dicta, by the Rev. Francis J. 
Sehaefer, vol. n (1910), pp. 206-11). Other interesting contributions to 
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Catholic history in this volume of the Minnesota Historical Society are: 
General James Shields (1806-1879), pp. 711-30; Archbishop Ireland's Ad- 
dress at the Unveiling of the Statue of General Shields (October 20, 1914), 
pp. 731-40; and Father Ambrose McNulty (1868-1910). The volume shows 
an active co-operation between the scholars of all creeds for the study of 
Minnesota history. 



There is an interesting sketch of the Kohlmann Confession Case in A Page 
of Church History in New York, by the Right Rev. Monsignor Lynch, D. D., 
LL. D., pp. 5-6 (place and date of publication lacking). 



Some Old Documents, by the Rev. Paschal Robinson, O. F. M., of the 
editorial staff of the Catholic Historical Review, in Saint Antony's 
Almanac (Calicoon, N. Y., 1915), contains some interesting paleographical 
specimens of early Merovingian and Carolingian writing. "The difficulty 
of deciphering the works of such writers is not so formidable as might seem 
from these two extracts. Once the eye grows accustomed to the old form 
of lettering there is sufficient consistency in the abbreviations employed to 
make readable a language like the Latin, which was, for the most part, the 
language of literature during the Middle Ages." 



The Mississippi Historical Society Review (vol. n, 1915, pp. 225-261), 
publishes a comprehensive view of Historical Activities in Canada, by Law- 
rence J. Burpee. There is an interesting article waiting to be written by a 
competent scholar, which might be called the Indebtedness of the Catholic 
Church of the United States to the Church of French Canada, and Dr. Bur- 
pee's bibliographical outline will be a good beginning for the research 
worker. 



Brother Bernadine's scholarly paper on the Fundamentals of the Phil- 
osophy of History, given before the Catholic Educational Association at St. 
Paul, Minn., (June 28-July 1, 1915), has been published in the Report of 
the Proceedings of the same. It is well for Catholic scholars to have defi- 
nite views on this important subject, if they are to thread their way through 
the maze of brilliant interpretative presentations of the colossal upheaval 
in Europe by those outside the faith. 

"We are brought face to face in these latter days with a most impressive 
illustration of the tremendous power of a great moral idea, which has worked 
its way down through all the vicissitudes of a thousand years of historical 
changes, to reappear in the r6le of a newly discovered principle of contemporary 
progress. The spirit of the time, professedly opposed to all that savors of 
reverence for the Ages of Faith, has nevertheless adopted as its own, the very 
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principle which was embodied in the truly Christian policy of the popes and 
princes who, as the event proves, planned and built better than they knew. 
And now behold: The stricken nations of today, cowering under the fearful 
chastisement that has befallen them, are at last beginning to acknowledge that 
their long-dreamed-of hope for the advent of better days will be realized, only 
when all peoples are united in the bonds of lasting concord through the means 
which their forerunners of those Christian times employed in their grand enter- 
prise. Never was the compelling power of a great truth better displayed than 
it is today, in the conviction of the world's accepted leaders that all historical 
events past and present are making for the consummation of that one 'clear 
purpose' which can be seen, faintly indeed, but with full outline, in the grasp 
that men have upon the truth that an ever-watchful Eye is upon the thoughts 
and ways of men, and that a Divine Ruler guides and directs all things 
according to the eternal fitness of His designs with regard to the human race. 
This purpose as apprehended in the present order of existence, is commonly 
spoken of as the conscious realization of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man; and its concrete expression in the characteristic historical move- 
ments of our age is the actual tendency of leading thinkers to combine, and 
labor in combination for the moral and social regeneration of mankind." 



The Miracle Missions, compiled by Vernon J. Self ridge, Esq. (Los An- 
geles, 1915), presents a brief history of the famous California Missions. 
The etchings of the different Missions are exquisitely done, copied from the 
Ford Collection. Certainly if any American citizen has received more re- 
nown the past year than another, it is Father Junipero Serra, " Priest of 
all the Missions" (1743-1784). "The Padres have gone," wrote the late 
Bishop Conaty, " and all that remains of the glory of many of the Missions 
is a ruin, but the ruins tell the noblest, sweetest story ever written." 



We regret to chronicle the death of Dr. E. L. Greene, the eminent botanist, 
who was long connected with the Catholic University, and with the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Dr. Greene was born in Hopkinton, R. I., in 1843, and 
devoted the last fifty years to systematizing the study of botany in America. 
He was ordained for the Episcopalian ministry, but became a Catholic in 
1885. He was Professor of Botany in the University of California from 
1888 to 1895, when he accepted the chair of botanical research at the Cath- 
olic University. Last April he accepted the invitation to become head of 
the botanical department of the University of Notre Dame. He was the 
author of some twenty volumes of his favorite subject. His library, one 
of the most select in the United States, goes to the University of Notre Dame. 



Bohemian Catholic history in the United States has been enriched by 
certain publications in the Collections of the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota (vol. iv (1913), pp. 62-81). It is interesting to learn that 
many of the old customs still exist among the descendants of the early 
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Bohemian settlers in North Dakota. The Catholic faith has remained the 
predominant religion among them, and the different fraternal organizations, 
especially the Katolicky Delnik (Union of Catholic Workingmen) and the 
Zapadni Ceska Katolicka Jednota (Western Bohemian Catholic Associa- 
tion), accomplish much in preserving their loyalty to the faith of their 
motherland. 



The National Committee of the St. Vincent de Paul Society met on 
Sunday, November 21, 1915, at the Catholic University of America. A new 
National Council was created which will have its headquarters hereafter in 
Washington. It will be in active touch with thirteen Metropolitan Councils 
throughout the United States. The following officers were selected : President, 
Thomas M. Mulry, New York; Vice-Presidents, Thos. G. Rapier, New 
Orleans; J. L. Hornsby, St. Louis; Richard C. Gannon, Chicago; John Rea, 
Philadelphia; Thos. W. Hynes, Brooklyn; James A. McMurry, Boston; 
Secretary, Edmond J. Butler, New York; Treasurer, Robert Biggs, Baltimore. 
One of the most important actions taken related to the establishment of a 
National Catholic Monthly Magazine to succeed the St. Vincent de Paul 
Quarterly, which is now completing its twentieth volume. The new monthly 
publication will be the official organ of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. The first number will appear 
in January, 1917. The delegates, who came from every section of the United 
States, were the following: Thomas M. Mulry, New York; Richard C. 
Gannon, Chicago; James F. Kennedy, Chicago; John A. Graham, New 
Orleans; James F. Murphy, Detroit; James C. Nolan, St. Paul; Wm. D. 
O'Brien, Troy; James P. Wise, Boston; Thomas W. Hynes, Brooklyn; John 
Rea, Philadelphia; Bernard C. Kelley, Boston; Louis F. Metz, Dubuque; 
Michael O'Donnell, Dubuque; Charles J. Reardon, Hartford; James J. 
Greene, Brooklyn; Wm. H. De Lacy, Washington; Thomas K. Gallagher, 
Washington; Hugh D. McGrane, Brooklyn; James J. Reid, New York; John 
Guilfoyle, Jersey City; Michael J. Scanlan, New York; John A. Doyle, 
Louisville; M. P. Mooney, Cleveland; Louis Fusz, St. Louis; James A. 
McMurry, Boston; J. J. Spalding, Atlanta; Marquis du Mee, Phila- 
delphia; J. L. Hornsby, St. Louis; Robert Biggs, Baltimore; Joseph W. 
Brooks, Baltimore; Edmond J. Butler, New York; J. J. Fitzgerald, Phila- 
delphia. If there is one thing vital to the future growth of this National 
Committee, it is the preservation of all the documents, papers, reports and 
plans of the newly-organized National Council. All documentary materials 
ought to be treated with a sacred reverence for the future historian. An 
archivist of trained experience should be employed to begin this important 
work of caring for the National Council's archives and we earnestly hope 
that the members of the National Committee will be wide-awake in this 
matter. 



